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Memorabilia. 


WE found very interesting a long paper by 
Mr. D. A. Travers: in Scrutiny for 
September on an old favourite of ours, Man- 
mni’s I Promessi Sposi, Mr. Traversi’s point 
is that the significance of the work—and he 
purports to show that its significance is great 
—depends upon Manzoni’s lifelong recogni- 
tion of two alternatives in human life: reli- 
gio and anarchy. His search is for moral 
coherence in a world of uncertainties; and 
connected with this strong feeling for uncer- 
tainty, we find not only a revealing move- 
ment in his prose, but also his abandonment 
of the classical writer’s detached handling of 
a theme for submission to ‘‘ a new sense of 
the identity between the process and the 
completed product.’’ To the threat of 
anarchy Manzoni feels that the only effective 
opposition is faith in an objective revelation. 
The problem of freedom of choice is the point 
in the relation between religion and anarchy 
which forms the real subject of I Promessi 
Sposi. The solution — worked out in the 
action and the failures of the memorable 
characters of the novel—is uncompromising 
submission. ‘‘The moral will can insert 
itself, through its conscious act, at any 
point into the logical development of a series 
of events so as to give them meaning and to 
liberate the personality from the chain of 
“determinism.’? Thus, the ‘uncompromising 
submission ’’ ends in liberty. How this is 
worked out in one of the great novels of the 
world, which in plot, character-drawing, 
charm of style, feeling for the movement of 
history and literary quality generally is as 
good as if it contained only what one may 
call littérateur’s philosophy, is more than can 
 compassed in a short note. We should 
like to think these remarks have sent a reader 
or two back to I Promessi Sposi. It is a mis- 
take to think of it as a hackneyed means for 
learning Italian, 











LOOKING through the August number of 

the Journal of the Royal United Service 
Institution, we came across a letter and an 
editorial note on the subject of Army Caps. 
Captain I. W. D. Stillwell had written to 
protest that men in battle-dress, during a 
yisit of H.M. the King, could not have raised 
their ‘‘ forage caps’’ and cheered; the field 
service or fatigue cap must have been meant. 
The Editor agrees, and goes on to say that 
there is a good deal of confusion as to the 
correct designation of the various types of 
head-dresses in the Army. He then quotes 
information received from the War Office to 
the effect that there are four types of head- 
dress. 

1. Service Dress Cap.—Khaki peaked cap 
worn with Service dress, 

2. Forage Cap.—Blue (or other colour) 
peaked cap, normally worn by Household 
Troops with Service dress, and by other 
troops with undress, 

3. Drab Field Service Cap.—Khaki side 
cape, worn with battle-drese, 

4. Coloured Field Service Cap.—Coloured 
variety of above worn on informal occasions. 

Scottish troops, it is added, and the R.T.R., 
do not wear a forage cap. Captain Stillwell 
notes that the field service or fatigue cap is 
also known as ‘‘ fore and aft ’’ and ‘‘ folding 


cap. 
[X the Széchenyi library of the Hungarian 
National Museum (2 Oct. Angl.) is a 
diary in six note-books, the work of John 
Paget, a Leicestershire man, who was born 
in 1808 and died in 1892. He studied medi- 
cine in Edinburgh and then travelled on 
the Continent, visiting Hungary in 1835-1836. 
In the following year he married the Baroness 
Polyxena Wesselényi and settled in Transyl- 
vania. There, as a member of the landed 
gentry, he had good opportunities for observ- 
ing political events and the relations between 
Magyars and Roumanians, Austrians and 
Russians, for following the progress of the 
Hungarian war of independence, and noting 
dissensions among the Hungarian leaders. 
The sixth volume of John Paget’s diary — 
written in June, July and August, 1849 — 
is concerned with this war of independence. 
(The first five volumes contain only observa- 
tions on natural history in several countries 
of Europe). This has been edited and anno- 
tated by Mr. Henry Miller Madden, of Stan- 
ford University, and is printed in The 
Slavonic Year-Book for 1939-1940. It is full 
of detail, and the writer’s intimate acquaint- 
ance with leaders and movements is evident. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


‘ ALPHONSUS, EMPEROR OF 
GERMANY.’ 


References to lines in the play are to the 
‘ Tragedies of George Chapman,’ ed. T. M. 
Parrott, 1910. Those to Shakespeare are to 
the old Cambridge Shakespeare. Those to 
Marlowe, to the Clarendon Press Edition 
(C. F. Tucker Brooke); and those to Kyd to 
the Clarendon Press Kyd (F. 8S, Boas). 


‘ A LPHONSUS, Emperor of Germany,’ the 

last of the three plays the ascription of 
which to Peele by the late Mr. H. DucpaLE 
Syxes I am regretfully compelled to contest, 
in favour of what I consider to be the more 
reasonable Kyd claim, was published by 
Humphrey Moseley in 1654 as by Chapman. 
Kirkman (1661) and Winstanley (1687) state 
that its author was Peele. Langbaine, in his 
‘Account of the English Dramatic Poets’ 
(1691), rejects Peele and claims that 
‘Alphonsus’ was written by its nominal 
owner, while, avoiding partiality, Anthony 
& Wood (1691) gives it to both Chapman and 
Peele. None of these authorities can be re- 
garded as a_ reliable witness, though the 
ascription to Peele may be accounted for by 
the fact that ‘ Alphonso [sic], Emperor of 
Germany,’ was entered by Humphrey 
Moseley in the Stationers’ Register as by 
** John Poole.’? Nothing is known of any 
contemporary dramatist of that name, but it 
may be held to have been a scribe’s mistake 
for ‘‘ George Peele,’’ and the belief that this 
was so may have accounted for the bestowal 
of the piece by Kirkman, Winstanley and 
Wood upon the playwright indicated. This 
view, however, was clearly not shared by 
Moseley, who, as we have seen, issued the 
play under Chapman’s name, despite his 
own previous ascription of the piece to 
‘* John Poole.’’? There does not seem to have 
been any compelling reason why Moseley 
should have preferred Chapman’s name to 
Peele’s as that of the play’s supposed parent. 
To modern readers, one would appear no better 
a drawpenny than the other, but the fact 
that ‘ Revenge for Honour’ was issued, with 
Chapman’s name on the title-page, in the 
same year as ‘ Alphonsus,’ though its pub- 
lislier (Marriott) knew that the former was 
Glapthorne’s, may be held to show, as Dr. D. 





L. Thomas suggested in Modern Philology, 
April, 1908, that Chapman’s name was 
‘‘ desirable for title-page use.’’ In this con- 
nection, the critic noted the reprints of the 
said dramatist’s ‘ Bussy’ in 1641, 1646 and 
1657 ; the re-issue of ‘ Cesar and Pompey ’ in 
1653; and the ‘‘ continuous popularity ” of 
his Homeric translations. All these were, of 
course, before Dryden’s attempt to put the 
older dramatist in his proper place. 

But, whatever were the reasons Moseley may 
have had for giving the play to Chapman, 
modern criticism has almost unanimously 
agreed that that assignment has no basis in 
fact. The question of authorship was 
thoroughly discussed by Chapman’s latest 
editor (1910), Dr. T. M. Parrott, who could 
find no reason for, but many against, accept- 
ance of the publisher’s ascription. On the 
other hand, he is doubtful whether the work 
is by Peele, a claimant put forward by, 
among the moderns, F, G. Fleay, whose views 
were partly supported later by J. M. Robert- 
son, and wholly agreed to by Mr. Sykes, who, 
however, admitted that ‘‘its superficial 
characteristics are rather those that one 
would associate with Marlowe or Kyd in pre- 
ference to Peele’’ (‘ Sidelights on Eliza- 
bethan Drama,’ p. 82). It would be truer 
to say, perhaps, that the play is super 
ficially, but not substantially, characteristic 
of Peele. For, as Dr. Parrott noted (‘ Trage- 
dies of George Chapman,’ pp. 689-90), ‘‘some 
of the most striking features of Peele’s work 
are noticeably absent in ‘ Alphonsus’... 
The dialogue is, for the most part, livelier 
and more realistic—in a word, the dialogue 
of a dramatist rather than of a poet.’’ He 
continues : 

[ have already spoken of the comparative 
excellence in plot and structure of this play; it 
occupies, considered from this aspect and from 
this alone, a place among its contemporaries 
not far behind the masterpieces of Marlowe 
and of Kyd. But Peele has, I should say, less 
sense of plot and structure in his serious work 
than any playwright of his day. No play of 
the time is emptier of context—[sic, probably 
* content ” was meant]—than the ‘ Battle,’ less 
coherent than ‘Edward I,’ more clumsily 
arranged than ‘ David and Bersabe.’ 

It is, indeed, on the bare evidence of paral- 
lels and vocabulary that Mr. Syxgs’s plea for 
Peele stands or falls. No attempt is made 
to account for the play’s profusion of femi- 
nine endings, its concise and forthright dic 
tion, the deft management of its plot, and its 
Machiavellian characterisation, all well 
known Kyd features, totally lacking in 
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Peele, while, of the admittedly large number 
of parallels adduced, few are remarkably 
close, some are made only with plays of un- 
certain authorship, and others tend rather to 
support Kyd’s case than Peele’s. Thus the 
critic notes (‘Sidelights on Elizabethan 
Drama,’ p. 85) three repetitions of ‘‘ kill my 
heart’? in ‘ Alphonsus’ : 


O me, the name of father kills my heart 
(I, ii, 233). 
But grief thereof hath almost kill’d my heart 
(II, iii, 24). 
The sound whereof did kill his dastard heart 
V, 451). 
while a variation, 

My body lives, although my heart be slain, 
is found in IV. i.: 

When we find this expression four times in 
this one play (the critic remarks) we should 
naturally expect it to be used elsewhere by 
Peele if the play is his... . If ‘ Edward I’ had 
not survived, we should not have known that 
such an expression as ‘‘ kill my heart ”’ or “ slay 
my heart” was ever used by Peele. But twice 
in this play we have “ slay my heart.” 

It would seem, therefore, that the use of 
‘‘kill my heart’’ by Peele can only doubt- 
fully be surmised from the fact that ‘‘ slay 
my heart’’ appears both in ‘ Alphonsus’ 
and ‘Edward I.’ But, in this case, the 
weight of evidence is wholly against Peele 
in ‘ Alphonsus,’ as ‘‘ kill my heart ’’ is found 
at least a dozen times in probable Kyd plays. 
It occurs three times in ‘ Arden,’ and once in 
the ‘ Hamlet’ First Quarto. As with neither 
of these has it ever been seriously main- 
tained that Peele had any connection, and 
as the phrase nowhere appears in his works, 
it is clear that ‘‘ kill my heart’’ must be 
counted a Kyd feature, 

Take also ‘‘ another special word of Peele’s 
found in ‘ Alphonsus’ , . . ‘scour,’ to pass 
swiftly over ’’ (op. cit., p. 84): 

Will scour the coasts and quickly bring 

him in 
(‘ Alph.,’ V, 346). 

This, the critic notes, occurs twice in 
‘Edward I’ (‘‘scour the marches’’ and 
“scoured the wood ’’) and once in the ‘ Tale 
of Troy’ (‘scour the seas’’). As, how- 
ever, to mention but one Kyd play, ‘Cornelia’ 
contains ‘‘ scour the plains’ and ‘‘ scour the 
seas,’’ the feature cannot be numbered among 
exclusive Peele peculiarities. ‘‘In_ the 
cause,’’ again, is found in other than Peele 
plays, So also are ‘‘damnéd deed,” ‘TI, 

r I,” ‘‘heir indubitate,’’ ‘‘ half-dead,” 
‘“*T mean,”’ “‘ short tale to make,’’ and ‘‘ now 





or never.’’ When such common expressions 
as these are ruled out, there remain some 
half-dozen parallels of possibly real signifi- 
cance, tending to support the view either that 
Peele had some share in ‘ Alphonsus,’ or 
that, as I believe was the case, its author 


was not over-scrupulous in using stolen 
matter. In this respect, ‘ Alphonsus’ is in 
line with ‘Leir’ and the ‘Troublesome 


Raigne,’ having passages that point to a Kyd 
plagiarism of Peele or vice versa. 
Below are the more important Peele paral- 
lels adduced by Mr. Sykes: 
And fill’d thy beating veins with stealing joy 
(‘ Alph.,’ III, 337). 
Toy donq qui seul cognois toutes choses 
(‘ Arr. of Paris,’ II, i, 176). 
That venomous serpent nurs’d within my 
breast 
To suck the vital blood out of my veins 
‘ Alph.,’ V, 36-7). 
And to our swords thy vital blood shall cleave 
(‘David and Bethsabe,’ II, 45). 
Thou art the cause these torments suck my 


blood 
(Ib., VIII, 4). 
(‘* Suck my blood’? also occurs in ‘ Leir,’ 
Kyd’s title to which is much stronger than 
Peele’s). 
Therefore the better to dive into the depth 
Of this most devilish murderous complot 
(* Alph.,’ IT, iii, 139-40). 
pee nor shall it me become 
To dive into the depth of his device 
(‘ Anglorum Fer.,’ IT, 275-6). 
(‘‘ Complot,’? not a Peele word, is profusely 
used by Kyd). 
The king of Bohem... 
Hath from my knife’s point sucked his deadly 
bane (* Alph.,’ IIT, 357-9). 
baits that made me suck my 
(‘ Edward I,’ xxv, 112). 
_we will perform our oaths, 
With just effusion of their guilty bloods 
(‘ Alph.,’ V., 25-6). 
T’avoid the “fusion of our guilty blood 
(‘ Edward I,’ v, 156). 
Though suddenly a griping at my heart 
Forbids my tongue his wonted course of 
speech (‘ Alph.,’ IIT, 440-1). 
Shame and remorse doth stop my course of 
speec (‘ Edward I,’ xxv, 56). 
Hark, Edward, how they labour all in vain, 
With loss of many a valiant soldier’s life, 
To rescue them whom Heaven and we have 


doom’d 
(‘ Alph.,’ V, 133-5). 
Lo, now at last the Greeks have home again, 


The wanton 


bane 
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With loss of many a Greek and Trojan’s life, 
Their wither’d flower, King Menelaus’ wife 
(‘ Tale of Troy,’ 447-9). 
A “ parallel”? which is not a parallel may 
be noted in 


Which burning, eats, and, eating, burns my 


heart 
(‘ Alph.,’ IV, ii, 21). 
here compared with a line from the ‘ Battle 
of Alcazar’: 


We come to fight, and fighting vow to die. 

The resemblance is slight; had _ the 
‘Battle’ line read something like this: 

We fighting come, and coming, fight to die, 


the likeness would have been a very much 
more striking one, with greater evidential 
value, 

But the parallel which, from all points of 
view, has the most important bearing upon 
the question whether Peele did or did not 
write ‘ Alphonsus,’ is one in the opening 
scene made with lines from ‘ David and Beth- 
sabe.’ As both passages are imitations of 
Du Bartas’s ‘La Seconde Semaine,’ they are 
here set down, for readier reference, in jux- 
taposition with their source, 


Mon fils (respond Adam), l’oeil de nostre 
pensée 

Voit la chose presente, et revoit la passée: 

Nous cele qui nous suit, si, rendu plus 
qu’humain, 

Tl ne la lit au front du Trois-fois-Souverain. 

Yoy donq qui seul cognois toutes choses 
fuiures, 

Non par le cours du ciel, par foibles con- 
jectures, | 
Par les pointes 
oiseaux, 
Ou par ile 

boyaux : 
Ains d’une prescience et certaine et parfaite, 
Comme estant du futur l’Agent et le Proféte. 
(‘ La Seconde Semaine,’ 1584, sig. N. ii). 


The ‘David and Bethsabe’ passage reads 
as follows: 


The feeble eyes of our aspiring thoughts 
Behold things present, and record things 
t 


accouplez, par le vol des 


tremblement des  consultez 


past : 
Lut things to come exceed our human 
reach... ; 
dor those, submit thy sense, and say—“ Thou 
power, 
That now art framing of the future world, 
Know’st all to come, not by the course of 
heaven, 
By frail conjectures of inferior signs, 


‘By monstrous floods, by flights and flocks of 


birds, 
By bowels of a sacrificéd beast, 
Or by the figures of some hidden art; 
But by a true and ratural presage, 








Laying the ground and perfect architect 

Of all our actions now before thine eyes, 

And here is the corresponding ‘ Alphonsus ’ 
passage : 

So I, not muffled in simplicity, . 

Zealous indeed of nothing but my good, 

Haste to the augur of my happiness 

To lay the ground of my ensuing wars. 

He learns his wisdom, not by flight of birds 

By prying into sacrificéd beasts, ; 

By hares that cross the way, by howling 

wolves, 

By gazing on the starry element, 

Or vain imaginary calculations; 

But from a settled wisdom in itself, 

Which teacheth to be void of passion 

(I, i, 34-44), 

Mr, Syxes’s view that the ‘ Alphonsus’- 
‘ David and Bethsabe’ parallel must be held 
to be a certain proof of Peele’s authorship of 
the former play was challenged by J. M. 
Robertson in his ‘ Introduction to the Study 
of the Shakespeare Canon’ (p. 271). The 
latter critic, in suggesting that Peele care 
fully embellished ‘ David’ for publication, 
concluded with (p, 273): 


That David’s speech in disparagement of 
heathen augury, partly copied from that of 
Alphonsus, is part of such embellishment, 
seems to me the true inference from all the 
data. Alphonsus’s speech is spontaneously 
fitting, in Marlowe’s way; the excursus of 
David is absolutely incongruous. Devoutly to 
tell the Hebrew Deity that he knows the 
future not by astrology, or floods, or pagan 
auguries of any kind, or by magic art, “but 
by a true and natural presage,” is a procedure 
so grotesque in the circumstances that the 
hypothesis of a highly artificial literary adapta- 
tion is really necessary to explain it. 


Robertson’s surmise that ‘ David and Beth- 
sabe’ has been bombasted in this fashion is 
probably a correct one. Greene gives us a 
similar piece of non-dramatic dialogue in 
‘James the Fourth,’ V. iv., where a Mer 
chant, a Lawyer, and a Divine discuss at 
some length, as here, a subject that has 
nothing whatever to do with the plot of the 
play. It is unfortunate that Robertson did 
not clinch the case he had but suggested, for 
there seems to be ample reason to hold the 
truth of his two propositions: (1) That the 
power of the ‘ Alphonsus’ passage is not 
Peele’s, and (2) that ‘ David and Bethsabe’ 
is the plagiarising play. The critic 
marks, in his ‘ Shakespeare Canon,’ Book ii., 
p. 121: 

If the soliloquy of Alphonsus be compared 
with the soliloquy of Guise in the ‘ Massacre, 
the soliloquy of Gloucester in ‘Richard Duke 
of York,’ the dialogue of Young Spencer 4 
Baldock in ‘ Edward II’ (II, i), and the solilo- 
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quy of Young Mortimer in the same play, V, iv, 
after the exit of Lightborn, the issue becomes 
clear. If Peele wrote the ‘ Alphonsus’ solilo- 
quy, either he has there contrived to imitate 
Marlowe to perfection and to the full height of 
his power in that vein, or Marlowe in ‘ Edward 
Il’ and the ‘ Massacre’ is simply imitating 
Peele, and this alike in tone, manner, diction 
and versification. The rational solution, surely, 
lies in recognising Marlowe’s hand in all the 
passages alike, and classing the passage in 
‘David,’ with its far feebler line-movement and 
diction and its grotesquely inappropriate 
application, as an obvious plagiarism. 
Substitute Kyd for Marlowe as the author 
of the soliloquies mentioned by Robertson and 
the conclusion is a just one. 

It should be noted that of the two the 
‘David’ passage is much more a literal 
translation from ‘ La Seconde Semaine ’ than 
is the ‘ Alphonsus’ one, which is less an imi- 
tation of the Du Bartas lines than a passage 
suggested by them. A by no means rigorous 
comparison of the related paraphrases re- 
veals the superiority of the ‘ Alphonsus ’ pas- 
sage, in concision and power, over its rival 
in ‘ David,’ in two lines of which— 

Laying the ground and perfect architect 

Of all our actions now before thine eyes 


—the critic is bound to note the debt to 
‘ Alphonsus’s,’ 


To lay the ground of my ensuing wars. 


As there is nothing in the Du Bartas pas- 
sage from which Peele could have got “‘ lay- 
ing the ground,’’ a choice of two propositions 
is imposed. Either, as Mr, Sykes claimed, 
the ‘ David’ and ‘ Alphonsus’ lines are by 
the same poet, or one poet has gone to the 
other for an expression not contained in the 
source on which his passage was based. The 
adoption of the latter alternative seems un- 
avoidable, for while 

To lay the ground of my ensuing wars 
is perfectly in order, ‘‘ laying the ground ”’ 
in the ‘ David’ line, 

Laying the ground and perfect architect, 
is in the air, so to speak, having no syntac- 
tical connection with the rest of the passage, 
unless we are to understand “‘ architect ”’ to 
mean “‘ architecture,’ for which, I believe, 
there is no authority. It certainly seems that 
Pecle has been guilty here of a remarkably 
clumsy plagiarism, though, indeed, it is 
within the bounds of probability that Peele 
had nothing to do with it, since ‘ David and 
Bethsabe,’ while written much earlier—pro- 
bably before ‘ Alphonsus ’—was not issued 
until 1599, and the hand that prepared the 





work for the press after the poet’s death may 
have inserted the vitiated line: 


Laying the ground and perfect architect 


—out of a too hearty admiration of its 
‘ Alphonsus ’ peer. 

In any case, as ‘‘ laying the ground ’’ does 
not appear in Du Bartas, and as its inclu- 
sion in the ‘ David’ line is, to say the least, 
awkward, it cannot be argued that it gave 
the hint to the author of ‘ Alphonsus,’ where 
the phrase is perfectly in order, or that 
Peele, having used the phrase clumsily and 
ungrammatically in ‘ David,’ managed to be 
more successful in introducing it into 
‘ Alphonsus.’ J. M. Robertson’s assumption 
that the Du Bartas paraphrase in ‘ David’ 
is a piece of post-dramatic writing may be 
accepted without demur, while we must not 
forget that, as Dyce pointed out, the poet 
of ‘Edward II’ was also indebted to the 
same French writer. 

No satisfying explanation of the other half- 
dozen or more Peele parallels noticed can be 
given with confidence, but plagiarism on 
Kyd’s part is to be suspected, as ‘ Alphonsus ’ 
seems to be a fairly late work. There is 
also the possibility that Peele, who outlived 
Kyd, revised the play. ‘ Alphonsus’ has cer- 
tainly been much shortened. Something, for 
example, must have been omitted from III. 
i. 26-50, for the speech of the Empress that 
follows in answer seems to refer to remarks 
that do not now appear. But, whether that 
be so or not, the Peele parallels can be held 
to be arguments for that poet’s authorship 
only if such evidence is in agreement with the 
witness from other factors. Assuredly the 
vocabulary test gives little support to the 
Peele claim. 

Mr. Sykes printed Robertson’s list of 
eighteen of Peele’s ‘‘ favourite or special ”’ 
words met with in ‘ Alphonsus.’ These are: 


“ Até,” ‘‘doom,’’ ‘‘emperess,’”’ ‘‘ gratu- 
late,” ‘‘hugy,’”? ‘“‘manly,’’ ‘‘ massacre,” 
‘‘ policy,’ ‘‘ progeny,’”? ‘‘sacred,’’ “ sacri- 
fice,” ‘‘ solemnized,’’ ‘‘ successively,’’ ‘‘ sus- 
pect ’’ (noun), “ triimph”’ and ‘“‘ tritmph- 
ing,”’ ‘‘ underbear ” and “‘ zodiac.’’ It is not 


claimed by Mr. Sykes that the words are 
peculiar to Peele. They certainly are not. 
Most—one might say all but for ‘‘ zodiac ”’ 
and ‘ underbear ’’—are found in Kyd else- 
where. To what an extent the words swept 
together in this list were in general use may 
be gathered from the fact that twelve of the 
eighteen appear in ‘ Titus Andronicus.’ On 
the other hand, ‘ Alphonsus’ certainly con- 
tains some locutions that were conspicuously 
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used by Kyd, but of which there are no 
instances in Peele. Among such Kyd pecu- 
liarities I note ‘‘ commixed,’’ ‘‘ plausible,”’ 
‘* jets it,’ ‘“‘ complot,’’ ‘‘ hold him excused,” 
‘‘ vengeance and revenge’’ (found in Kyd’s 
‘ Brewen ’ tract), ‘‘ bead-roll,’’ ‘‘ heavens and 
heavenly powers’’ (in ‘Soliman and Per- 
seda’). The inclusion here of the not un- 
common “ plausible ’’ may seem strange, but 
it will be seen that, in the line (II. iii. 6) 
containing it— 

Labours to make the pastimes plausible 
—the word does not bear its modern construc- 
tion, ‘“‘specious’’ here meaning merely 
‘‘pleasing.’? This usage may not have been 
outstandingly rare in Kyd’s day, but I have 
not noted it in Peele, while it is found again 
in the ‘Spanish Tragedy,’ IV. i. 83-4: 

Assure you it will prove most passing strange 

And wondrous plausible to that assembly. 

With regard to ‘‘ hold excused,’’ a phrase 
that presented some difficulty to the younger 
Hazlitt in the ‘Spanish Tragedy’ lines 
(IV. ii, 29-30)— 

Make haste, Hieronimo, to hold excused 
Thy negligence in pursuit of their deaths 
—Boas pointed out in his edition of Kyd that 

the ‘ Two Gentlemen’ (IV. i. 53-4) gives: 
We cite our faults 
That they may hold excused our lawless lives. 
The expression is peculiar to this play in 
the canon, and its incidence affords one of 
the many indications that the suspected 
earlier hand in the Shakespeare work is not 


Greene’s (suggested by Robertson), but 
Kyd’s. An ‘Alphonsus’ line (III. 108) 
reads : 


he desires you hold him excused. 


It cannot be claimed that the Kyd paral- 
lels in ‘ Alphonsus’ are at the same time 
remarkably close and conspicuously long. At 
best they serve no more than as supports for 
a conclusion arrived at on other grounds. 
Probably the closest, though not perhaps the 
most important, are: 

That I am sighted as the king of birds 

(: Alph,,’ 1, ‘if 10). 

Thou hast been sighted as the eagle is 

(‘ Arden,’ III, v, 126). 

And blood with blood must be requited thus 
(‘ Alph.,’ I, i, 208). 

For blood with blood shall, while I sit as 


judge, é 
Be satisfied (‘§8.T.,’ III, vi, 35-6). 


Time is the author both of truth and right, 
And time will bring this treachery to light 
(°S.T.,’ IL, v, 59-60), 
(The two last parallels consist of character- 
istic Kyd utterances). 
I think he never said pray’r in his life 
(‘ Alph.,’ I, ii, 88). 
I — thou ne’er said’st prayer in all thy 
ife 
(‘ Arden,’ III, vi, 121), 
It now behoves us to be circumspect 
(‘ Alph.,’ IIT, i, 124), 
Well, it *hoves us to be circumspect 
(‘ Arden,’ I, i, 350), 
And everything hath sorted to thy wish 
* Alph.,’ V, 284). 
Gentlemen, each thing hath sorted to our 


wish 
(Sol. and Per.,’ IT, i, 238), 

That ‘ Alphonsus’ is written in the style 
of Kyd—that is to say, that it contains such 
sentiments as he was in the habit of express- 
ing in precisely the language he was accus- 
tomed to use—is evident enough, nowhere, 
perhaps, more so than in II, ii, 277-85: 

And, to conclude, my soul doth live in hell 

Till I have set my foot upon their necks, 

That gave this spur of sorrow to my heart. 

But with advice it must be managed, 

Not with a headlong rage as thou intend’st; 

Nor in a moment can it be perform’d; 

This work requires long time, dissembling 

looks, 

Commix’d with undermining actions, 

Watching advantages to execute; 
—precisely the procedure followed by Hiero- 
nimo in the ‘Spanish Tragedy,’ III, xiii, 
20-30 : 


And, to conclude, I will revenge his death. 
But how? Not as the vulgar wits of men, 
With open, but inevitable, ills, 
As by a secret, yet a certain mean, 
Which under kindship will be cloakéd best. 
Wise men will take their opportunity, 
Closely and safely fitting things to time, 
But in extremes advantage hath no time; 
And therefore all times fit not for revenge. 
Thus, therefore will I rest me in unrest, 
Dissembling quiet in unquietness, 
Admitting that the witness from parallels 
is not overwhelmingly strong in Kyd’s favour, 
the critic must bear in mind that, such as 
it is, it entirely agrees with evidence of a 
more general nature, i.e., construction. 
characterisation, versification and diction. 
Unlike Peele, Kyd was first and foremost a 
playwright and but secondarily a poet. Kyd 
seems also to have been the inventor and chief 
creator of the Machiavellian .‘‘ hero-villain ” 
of the Elizabethan stage. Of this character, 
Lorenzo in the ‘Spanish Tragedy’ is the 


os 





Time may reveal the author of these treasons 
(‘ Alph.,’ IV, i, 202). 
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tainly strong grounds for crediting Kyd not 
only with Alphonsus, but also with Young 
Mortimer, the Guise, Selimus, and Richard 
Crookback. It has already been noticed that 
the large percentage of feminine endings in 
‘Alphonsus’ is natably un-Peelean, while 
agreeing with Kyd’s practice elsewhere, 
Witit1am WELLs. 

Bruton, Somerset. 


(To be concluded) 


. Vv. LUCAS’S ‘LIFE OF CHARLES 
LAMB’; ‘‘ BARBARA §S.’’—Mr. Lucas 
wrote thus at p. 508: 

Fanny Kelly was born in 1790, and was fifteen 
years younger than Lamb. After a very hard- 
worked childhood, one incident of which is 
beautifully sever vey by Lamb in the Elia 
Essay “ Barbara S,” Miss Kelly emerged as a 

pular actress, the artistic successor of Mrs. 
Teden, and soon to stand alone as a 
comédienne. 

And again at p. 661: 

Lamb also wrote “ Barbara S”’ at this time 
{1825], the narrative, exquisitely handled, of 
an experience of Fanny Kelly when a child. 

Lamb opens ‘‘ Barbara S.’’ with an anec- 
dote which he states to have happened at 
Bath on 14 Nov., 1743, i.e., nearly half a 
century before Miss Kelly was born, whilst 
his concluding paragraph runs: 

This anecdote of herself I had in the year 
1800 from the mouth of the late Mrs. Crawford : 
she died soon after. 

“Barbara S.’”? was Miss Street (1734- 
1801), the daughter of a Bath apothecary, 
who married three actors: Dancer, the 
famous Spranger Barry, and Crawford, all 
of whom were associated with the Dublin 
stage. When she was Mrs. Barry she out- 
reached even Mrs. Siddons as Lady Randolph 
in ‘Douglas.’ She was a third-time widow 
when Lamb became acquainted with her. 

Whether Mr. Lucas’s misconception has 
already been pointed out by some of his 
numerous reviewers, I do not know, but as 
I quote from the seventh and revised edition 
there is some reason to suppose that it has 
passed undetected, 

J. Pavt pe Castro. 


. QcRATCH A RUSSIAN AND YOU 
FIND A TARTAR.’’—This used to be 
acommon expression, and it even now appears 
at intervals. When living in Lausanne in 
1911, I had a friend who was the Russian 
Minister to Montenegro, and who represen- 
in many ways Russia in the Near East. 
One day when we were walking into the 





country he said something which caused me 
to remark as above: he was very much 
annoyed, and said it was not true, because 
the real Russians were not descended from 
the Tartars. Lately, when reading ‘ Turki- 
stan Tumult,’ by Aitchen K. Wu, I noted 
his remarks with reference to Tartars on p. 
228: ‘‘ At least two millions in Russia are 
the legacy of Ghenghis Khan in the West.’ 
Whitaker, 1937, states that Russia had an 
approximate population of one hundred and 
eight million, one hundred thousand, so if 
this is correct, the two million given above 
represents a very small proportion of Tartar 
descent. 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


PECIAL WAR WORDS: ‘‘ BALE OUT” 

(See clxxviii. 459).—In the Daily Tele- 

graph of Aug. 30, 1940, appeared the fol- 
lowing letter: 

Sir,—Regarding Mr, Campbell Dixon’s query, 
it is my guess that to “ bale out ” comes from 
America, in common with most of our slogans 
and smart phrases. I was stationed at a 
Texas flying field during the last war. We 
used the term “ bale out” then if my memory 
serves me right. 

Texas is the great cotton State of America 
where cotton is “baled,” in other words 
bound into large bundles. To unpack, the 
bundle is baled-out or tilted and dumped. 

Yours truly, 
Arrnur V. May. 

Hadley Wood, Barnet, Aug. 21. 


G. G. L. 


REAKING UP SCHOOL, — There is a 
Welsh term, ‘‘ Torri’r Ysgol,’’? meaning 

‘* breaking up school.’”’ More than a hundred 
years ago, when pupils wanted holidays they 
would all assemble in the schoolroom during 
the dinner-hour in the absence of the school- 
master, and barricade inside all the entries— 
the object being to make it impossible for the 
master to enter school, The master, after mak- 
ing every possible effort to enter the school, 
generally yielded to the demand for holidays. 
There are records of the pupils arming them- 
selves with missiles, Early in the nineteenth 
century, in Llangeler parish in Carmarthen- 
shire, the schoolmaster, William Williams, 
came to school one morning and found the 
pupils in possession of the room. A struggle 
ensued and one of the pupils who had a gun 
shot at the master, who was seriously injured. 
He recovered, but the accident put an 
end to the custom in that particular district, 
I have seen it mentioned that such a cus- 
tom was only found among the Celtic peoples. 


J. Evans. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





re ASHINGTON’S HERALDRY.” — In 

an autograph letter before me, written 
by Martin F. Tupper (1810-1889) from 
London, on Dec. 28, 1875, to Brantz Mayer 
of Baltimore, Tupper says: 

As you may have seen from your papers, I 
have read my play before Genl Schenck your 
Minister here, & a mixed audience, to great 
effect; & one chief feature in it is “‘ Washing- 
ton’s Heraldry’”—my ‘51 discovery at Mt 
Vernon made known by me at your Baltimore 
Dinner with dear Kennedy in the Chair, which 
you will recollect. The incident is now historic. 

What was this discovery regarding Wash- 
ington’s heraldry ? 

F, L. PLeaDWELL. 

Honolulu, Hawaii. 


OEBBELS.—In the year in which I took 
my degree at Cambridge (1886) a Mr. A. 
Goebbels (‘‘ 25 years experience teaching in 
England ’’) used frequently to advertise in 
the Cambridge Review as a private tutor in 
French or German. It may be presumed that 
the gentleman of the same name, whom we 
all love so much to-day, is an expert linguist, 
Is anything known of a previous residence 
by his father or grandfather in England? 


C. WANKLYN. 
HEATRE LIGHTING: A ‘“SUN- 


LIGHT.’’—Under the heading ‘ Minor 
Victorian Playhouses,’ at ante p. 195, in the 


quotation from the Era is mention, as being 
in the centre of the theatre-ceiling, of ‘‘a 
brilliant sunlight.’ 
arrangement of lights? 
*seventies, gas ? 
hear of it? 


Was it, 


B. S. H. 
“cc N 


FRIARS.’’—In 


‘ Admiral’s Wife,’ 1940, 


tells her husband: 


To-night I repaired to Lady Hester’s where 1 
lost three guineas, and that it was to Earls and 


Countesses was no manner of satisfaction . . 


Lady Caroline Fox, Lord and Lady Hils- 
[Welbore] Ellis... 
Madame Ellis took no more notice of me than 
4f I had been an inhabitant of Crutched Friars. 
civil and 


borough, Mr. and Mrs. 


Not so Monsieur. e was 
enquired after your health. 


Why were dwellers in 


very 


What exactly was this 
y in the 
In which theatre do we first 


INHABITANT OF CRUTCHED 
that excellent book, 
appears a letter 
from Mrs. Boscawen to Admiral Boscawen, 
written 19 April, 1755 (p. 169) in which she 


Crutched Friars 





looked upon askance in the mid-eighteenth 
century? Is Mrs. Boscawen merely imply- 
ing that she had been ‘‘ cold-shouldered ’’ in 
a manner a cit’s wife would be in the gocial 
circles of the West End; or is something 
more specific involved in the epithet? A 
parallel passage would be appreciated. 
J. Pau DE Castro. 


OLLABORATIONS IN LITERATURE.— 
Two writers working together seem to 
have proved more successful on the stage than 
in fiction. Are there any pairs who have 
done really well except Besant and Rice, who 
still supply excellent holiday reading? Rice 
seems to me to have provided a humour 
which Besant lacks, when he writes alone, 
Combinations just for once, as of Kipling 
with Balestier, have not, so far! as I know, 

won any particular regard. 

HIPpPocutipEs. 


HE LATINITY OF SCOTSMEN, — Sir 

Walter Scott, in a letter to James Bailey 

in 1812, says that ‘‘Upon the point of 

latinity the approbation of a Scotsman is not 

worth having.’’ Was there ever a general 

opinion that a Scotsman’s Latin was poor? 
And if so, was the opinion justified ? 

RHEDECYNIAN. 


N OLD CORNISH CHRISTMAS CAROL 
(See clxviii. 444). — The only portion 
extant, despite the late Srr C. W. Bennet’s 
(C.I.K.) enquiry, and my own, seems to be 
the title, and opening line, ‘‘ Joseph was a 
Tin Merchant.’’ Any further information 
would be welcomed by me, and an interested 

cleric acquaintance. 

RHOSLANDER. 


NLLYN.—This is a Welsh word which has 
no equivalent English word, ‘‘ Meat and 
victuals’? are given in some dictionaries. 
‘* Enllyn’’ means something to eat with 
bread, and is applicable to butter, cheese and 
meat. When the housewife says there is no 
‘‘enllyn ’’ in the larder, she conveys a meat 
ing that there is nothing there to eat with 
bread. I have noted that the nearest ap 
proach to the term is that of ‘‘ bread and 
soul,’? a saying once prevalent in the Eng 
lish district of Pembrokeshire. Will any of 
our readers supply other similar expressions! 
Joun Evans. 
Felindre, 


IORIN. — Can anyone refer me to a 
account of this, a root or cereal (I am 
not clear which) recommended in the early 
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nineteenth century to the attention of agri- 
culturists? Was it cultivated with success, 
and is it cultivated now? Who discovered it 
or promoted its use? ‘ 


ING’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, WIMBLE- 
DON.—King’s College and the School, 
London, were founded by George IV in 1828. 
The School subsequently. moved to Wimble- 
don, Surrey. Can any readers tell me 
whether there were any celebrations on the 

school attaining its centenary in 1928? 

ArtTHur W. Marks. 


THOMAS MARKS OF ST. JAMES’S 
PARISH, TAUNTON.—Thomas Marks 
and Joan Wheadon, both of the parish of 
St. James, Taunton, Somersetshire, were 
married at that church on 20 Jan., 1732. 
Can any readers give me any information as 
to the parentage of the said Thomas Marks? 


Auckland, N.Z. ArtTHUR W. Marks. 


BENONI, ONE OF MARSHAL PETAIN’S 

CHRISTIAN NAMES. — How came 
Henri Philippe Benoni Omer Joseph Pétain 
by his so unusual but provedly apt third pre- 
name? If his mother died in childbirth, 
such naming is understandable, though it 
seems strange that the story of Jacob and 
Rachel should have been so familiar if his 
was a Catholic French household. 

FREDERIC ConNETT WHITE. 

ACAULAY: SOURCE OF QUOTATION 
WANTED.—Can any reader give me 
the source of the following quotation from 
Macaulay which appears on p. v of Part II of 
a ‘School History of Ireland’: 

“And what has come of it? [Our efforts to 
exterminate Catholicism in Ireland.] We have 
not been able to extirpate: not even to weaken. 

ey have increased successively. ...I have 
studied history, and I confess my incapacity to 

nd in it a satisfactory explanation of this 

fact. But if I were able, standing beneath the 

dome of St. Peter’s at Rome to read with the 

faith of a Roman Catholic the inscription 

traced round: ‘Tu es Petrus...’ then, indeed 

I could resolve the problem of Irish history.” 
I cannot recall it in any of his Essays, etc. 
A. M. Coreman. 


OURCE WANTED.—In ‘Tom Jones,’ viii, 
Ni, Fielding wrote: 

“It is admirably remarked by a most excel- 
lent writer, that zeal can no more hurry a man 
0 act in direct opposition to itself, than a 
Tapid stream can carry a boat against its own 


Replies. 








current,” 
Who was the excellent writer? | 


J. Pavt pe Castro. 


ENGLISH WORDS IN FRENCH. 
(clxxviii, 423). 


[THERE are more English words in French 

than many people realise, and a study 
of them helps us to realise the directions in 
which we have influenced France. Here is 
a list of nearly 1,000 English words and 
phrases in more or less current use in France, 
grouped as far as possible under subjects and 
with the dates of their first recorded appear- 
ance. The list is by no means exhaustive, 
especially as far as Technical and Sporting 
terms are concerned, 

Three main sources have been used, the 

first two being particularly useful for dates: 
(1) Bonnaffé, Edouard: Dictionnaire Etymo- 
logique et Historique des Anglicismes, Paris, 
1920; (2) Dauzat, Albert: Dictionnaire 
Etymologique de la Langue Frangaise, Paris, 
1938; (3) my own knowledge as a former 
resident in France. 
Words marked with an asterisk appear in 
the dictionary section (headed Langue 
Fiangaise) of the 1939 edition of Nouveau 
Petit Larousse Illustré, which is a household 
book, and they can therefore be regarded as 
part and parcel of the French language. 
From my own knowledge I can, however, say 
that many of those which are not starred are 
in common use, too. 

English verbs are invariably adapted to 
follow the first conjugation, e.g., Boycotter, 
to boycot; stopper, to stop, etc. 


1—Agriculture. 


Bantam, 1766; Black-faced (sheep), 1856; 
*Black-rot, 1878. 

Chaff, 1829; Cotswold (sheep), 1827; 
*Cowboy, 1885; *Cow-pox, 1828; Cross-bred, 
1885. 

Dorking (hen), 1863; *Dry-farming, 1911. 

*Elevator (silo), 1873. 

Farmer, 1833; *Flock-book, c. 1880. 

Gentleman-farmer, 1833. 

*Herd-book, 1839; Horse-pox, 1873. 

Kidney (potato), 1802. 

*Leghorn (hen), 1888. 

Mash (animal food), 1878; *Mildew or 
Mildiou, 1874. 

Orpington (hen), 1904. 

*Ranch, 1872; Rot, 1878. 

Southdown (sheep), 1898. 

*Turnip or Turnep, 1771. 

*Wyandotte (hen), c. 1880. 
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2—Clothing. Magnate, 1895. Middling, middling-fair 
Beaver (cloth), 1875; *Box-calf, 1899; | (in market reports), 1860. 


Brogue (shoes), 1863; Buckskin, 1878. 
Cap, c. 1920. *Cellular (applied to fabric 


only), 1904. *Cheviot, 1856. Covert-coat, 
1896. 
*Fashion, 1698; *Fashionable, 1804. 


*Flannel, or Flannelle, 1656. 

*Homespun, 1890. 

* Jersey, 1667. 

Knickerbockers, 1863. 

*Lasting (applied to fabric only), 1837. 
Leggings, 1860. 

Mackintosh, 1843. Melton, 1875. *Mohair 
or Moire, 1650. *Moleskine or Molesquine 
(=a kind of velvet, also American cloth), 
1838. 

Norfolk (jacket), c. 1880. 

Outfitter, 1760. *Oxford (cotton fabric or 
shoes), 1873. 

*Plaid, 1667. *Poplin or Popeline, 1829. 
*Pull-over, c. 1920. *Pyjama, 1837. 

*Raglan, 1855. *Redingote (i.e., riding- 
coat, hence any coat cut in similar style), 
1725. 

*Scons, Sconse, Sconce, Skonks, Skuns or 
Skunks (i.e., Skunk, fur), c. 1890. Scoured 
(applied to fabric), 1875. *Sealskin, 1869. 
*Shirting, 1855. Shoddy, 1868. Shorts, 
1933. Slip, 1913. *Smoking (now = dinner- 
jacket), Smoking-jacket, 1889. *Snow-boot, 
1885. *Spencer, 1801. *Stick, 1846. *Stop 
( = to mend), 1888. Straps ( = strapping or 


facing), 1899. *Stuff or Stoff, 1839. 
*Sweater, 1910. 
Tailor, English Tailor, 1904. *Tartan, 


1792. Tea-gown, 1893. Tweed, 1845. Twill, 
1875. 

*Uleter, c. 1872. 

*Velvet, 1783. 


*Waterproof, 1775. *Whipcord, 1893. 
Worsted, 1656. 

3. Commerce and Finance. 
*Banknote, 1828. Best (in market re- 
ports), ,1855. Bond, 1874. Boom, 1885. 
*Broker, 1865. *Budget, 1768. Business, 


Businessman, 1892. (Often written Biseness 
or Bizness, and used satirically). 
*Cheque, 1835. *Clearing-house, 1846. 
*Consortium, 1900. Corner, 1887. 
*Dollar, 1778. *Drawback, 1755. *Dump- 
ing, 1904. 
Fair, middling-fair (in market reports), 
1860. Farthing, 1558. Free-trade, 1845. 
Greenback (American banknote), 1865. 
*Guinée (guinea), 1669. 


*Importation. 1748. *Income Tax, 1801. 


Packer or pork-packer, 1892. *Partner or 


Partenaire, 1767. *Pence, penny, 16558, 
Pool, 1889. *Postage, c. 1920. Pound 
(weight or £), 1765. 

*Quorum, 1688. 

Scraps (in market reports), 1881. *§hil- 


ling, 1558. *Sterling, 1690. *Stock, 1656. 
*Time is money, c. 1850. *Trust, 1888; 
Trustee, 1855. 

4. Food and Drink. 
Afternoon Tea, 1910. *Ale, 1530. *Arrow- 


root, 1808. 

Bacon, c. 1930. *Bar, Barmaid, Barman, 
Bar-room, 1835-1906. *Beefsteak or Bifteck, 
1786.  Bloater, 1888. *Brandy, 1688. 


Bread-pudding, 1762. Breakfast, 1877. Bun, 
1899. 

*Cake, 1821. Cherry-brandy, 1855, Chew- 
ing-gum, 1904. Chip (potatoes), c. 1920. 
*Cocktail, 1860. Corned-beef, 1826. Cracker 
(biscuit), 1892. Cup, Champagne-cup, 
Claret-cup, 1889. 

Dining-car, 1873; Dining-room, 1862. 
Drink (noun), 1875. Drops ( = sweets), 
1889. *Dry, Extra Dry, 1877. 

Egg-flip, 1823; Eggs and Bacon, c. 1920. 

*Five o’clock (tea), 1885. Flask, c. 1920. 
Flip, Egg-flip, Port-flip, etc., 1823. 

*Gin, 1802. Gingerbeer, 1833. Grill- 
room, 1893. *Grog, 1785. 

*Haddock, c. 1400. 

Ice-cream, 1895. Irish-stew, c. 

Kipper, 1888. 

Lemon-squash, 1890. Lump (sugar), 1856, 


1850. 


*Lunch, 1820 (usually = snack). 
*Malt, 1702. Milk-bar, 1938. Mince-pie, 
1819. Mint-julep, 1851. Muffin, 1842. 


Oxtail soup, 1887. 


*Pale ale, 1856. *Pancake or Pannequtt, 


1808.  Piccalilli, 1877. *Pickles, 1887. 
Pick-me-up, 1895. Pie, 1698. *Plum-cake 
or Plum, 1854; *Plum-pudding, 1756. 


Public-house, 1786. *Pudding, Pouding or 
Poudingue, 1698. *Punch, 1653. 

*Roast beef or Rosbif, 1698. Rocks (¢¢., 
Brighton Rock), c. 1920. *Rum or Rhum, 
1688. *Rump steak, Romsteck or Rumsteck, 


1854. 

Saloon, 1853. *Sandwich, 1801. (Sand 
wich-man = Homme-sandwich, 1883). 
*Shaker (cocktail), 1895. Sherry, 1819; 
Sherry-cobbler, 1859. *Soda-water, 182%. 
*Sparklet, c. 1900. *Sprat, 1779. Staf 


(sugar), c. 1850. 





Limited, 1874. 





Tea, 1898; Tea-cosy, 1904; Tea-room, 18% 
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Teetotaller, 1866. *Toast (drink and food), | *Lakiste ( = the so-called Lake poets and 


1162. Toddy, 1698. 
*Whisky, 1786. Whitebait, 1846. 


5. Legal, Administrative and Historical. 


*Absenteeism, 1829. *Attorney, 1768. 

*Bill (parliamentary), 1669. *Blackball or 
Blackboule, 1838. *Boycot (Boycotter, Boy- 
cottage, Boycotteur), 1880. *Budget, 1768. 


Chairman, 1829. Claim (territorial), 
1960. *Clan, 1759. *Conformist, *Noncon- 
formist, 1688. *Consort (royal), 1669. *Con- 
stable, 1777. *Convict, 1802. *Copyright, 
1878. 

*Detective, 1871. 

Free-trade, 1845. 

*Gangster, c. 1925. 

Hard-labour, 1866. *Highlander, 1708. 


*Home Rule, 1876. 

*Imperialism, 1880. *Income-tax, 1801. 
*Jingo, Jingoisme, Jingoiste, 1877. *John 
Bull, 1753. *Jury, 1688. 

*Leader, 1856. *Loyalist, 1717. *Lynch, 
*Lynch Law, 1863. 

Maiden speech, 
*Minority, 1777. 

No restraint (method of treating lunatics), 
¢, 1900. 

*Outlaw, 1838. 

*Pauperism, 1823. *Pickpocket, 1792. 
*Platform or Plateforme (political), 1855. 
*Policeman, 1839. *Politician, 1865. Poll, 
1779. *Population, c. 1750. Post-Office, 
1835. *Puritan, 1562. 

*Quaker, 1664. 

Racket, Racketeer, c. 1930. 


1867. 1786. 


*Meeting, 


*Self-government, 1835. *Session, 1657. 
Settlement, Settler (colonial), 1833. *Sheriff 
or Shérif, 1688. *Sinecure, 1804. *Soli- 


citor, 1872. *Speaker: (1) = The Speaker, 
1694; (2) ~ An Orator, 1866; (3) = An 
announcer of sporting results, 1904; (4) = A 
radio announcer, c. 1920. *Speech, 1838. 
*Squatter, 1835. Supporter, c. 1920. 
*Trade-Union, 1836. 

Union Jack, 1687. 

*Verdict, 1480. *Vote, 1727. 
*Warrant, 1660. *Workhouse, 
*Writ, 1702. 

*Yeoman, 1614. 


1819. 


6. Literary. 


Authoress, 1868. 
*Cant, 1829. 
*Editorial, 1856. 
*Folk-lore, 1885. 
Humour, 1725. 
*Interview, 1884. 


*Essayist, 1845. 





their followers), 1841. 
*Magazine, 1776. Minstrel, 1801. 
*Pamphlet, 1653. 
*Reporter, 1829. Reviewer, 1833. 
Scribble, 1870. Script-girl, c. 1930. Slang, 


1856. *Slogan, 1930. 

*Tract, 1859. *Truism, 1828. 

The following quotations are in cur- 
rent use: 

**“Much ado about nothing’’; *‘‘ Re 
member !’’ (Charles I’s_ last word); 


* Struggle for life,’ 1862; *‘‘ That is the 


question ’’; *‘‘ The right man in the right 
place’’?; *‘‘ Time is money ’’; * ‘‘To be or 
not to be.’’ 


7. Industrial, Scientific and Technical. 


*Aluminium, 1812. 

Board (timber), 1905. Boss ( = chief), 
1883. *Bridge (dental), 1907. Bushel, 
1774. Buzzer, c. 1920. 

*Cablogramme, 1896; Cabler ( = to cable), 
1877. Cantilever, 1883. *Carter ( = gear- 
case), c. 1890. *Caterpillar (tractor), 1913. 
*Catgut, 1877. *Celluloid, 1878. China- 
clay, 1889. *Coal-tar or UCoaltar, 1850. 
Coating, 1823. *Coke, 1773. *Cold Cream, 
1845. *Compound, 1874. *Condenser or 
Condenseur, 1834. Corkscrew, 1890. *Crack- 


ing (oil refining), c. 1920. *Croup, 1777. 
*Crown-glass, 1781. Crusher, 1883. 
*Derrick, 1899. *Drain, *Drainable, 


*Drainage, 1850. *Drop ( = crane), c. 
Dry-rot, 1842. Dubbing, 1884. 

*Ebonite, 1868. *Electrocution, 1890. 
(Many words of English origin prefixed by 
electro- are used in French). 


Feeder (electrical), 1891. Film, 1889. 
Fire-clay, 1780. *Flint-glass, 1774. Fold- 
ing (applied to cameras, etc.), 1809. Fore- 


man, 1872. 


*Gallon, 1823. Grip, 1888. Guide-rope, 


1856. *Gutta-percha, 1845. 
Hemlock, 1786. *Hickory, 1803. *Horse- 
power, 1825. 


*Inoculation, c. 1752. 

Jack-knife, 1880. *Jenny, 1866. Jigger, 
1887. *Jute, 1849. 

Kodak, 1889. 

*Linotype, 1889. Load, 1671. *Lock-out, 
1865. *Looping the loop or Looping, 1903. 

*Macadam, 1830. (By extension = in 
Argot (1) English beer or stout, from its com- 
paratively muddy appearance, 1881; (2) A 
road or other accident provoked or simulated 
in order to gain insurance compensation, 
c. 1935. Hence ‘‘ macadamiste,’’? a person 
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who practises this kind of fraud), *Mal- 
thusien, 1853. *Medium (gpiritualistic), 
1856. *Morse (code), 1856. 


*Offset, c. 1900. Overseer, 1773. 

*Panorama, 1799. *Photographie, 1846. 
*Pick-up (radiogram), c. 1930. *Pipe-line, 
1887. *Pitch-pine or Pitchpin, 1875. *Port- 
land (cement), 1876. Priming, 1889. *Pros- 
pect (verb; mining), 1864. *Puddle (iron- 
founding), 1834. 

Quarter (measure), 1762. 

Rap (spiritualistic seance), 1866. 
(medical), 1799. Reef (mining), 
Ripple (geology), c. 1900. 

*Self ( = Self-induction coil), 1882; Self- 


*Rash 
1886. 


allumeur, 1896. Self-acting, 1852; *Self- 
induction, 1882. Sewage, 1873. Sheeting, 
1873. Shellac, 1802. *Shunt (electrical), 


1882. Slime (mining), 1883. Sluice, 1861. 
Sounder (telegraphic), 1884. Spray (medi- 


cal), 1884. Spruce, 1656. Squeezer, 1859. 
*Stereoscope, 1850. Stone (weight), 1688. 
*Stylo(graphe), c. 1890. Sunlight (arti- 
ficial), c, 1930. Sweating-system (labour), 
1896. 

Tail-rope, 1830. *Tank (—reservoir), 1857. 


*Telescope (verb; = to drive together; used in 
reports of railway accidents), 1873. *Test, 
1895. *Trade-Union, 1836. Trance, 1884. 
*Transept, 1823. *Tunnel, 1830. Twine, 
1845. Typewriter, 1883. 

Vacuum cleaner, 1904. 
1847. 

*Waterman (machine), c. 1820. Water- 
jacket, 1903. *Watt, 1884; Hence false 
Anglicism: *Wattman,—driver of an electric 
vehicle, 1897. White Rose (essence), 1881. 
*Wintergreen (essence), 1843. 

*Yard (measure), 1669. Yellow pine, 1879. 

8. Marine. 

*Back (=to go astern), 1867. *Ballast, 
1590. 

*Cabin or Cabine, 1777. *Cargo or Cargo- 
boat (synonymous), 1887. Channel, The, 
1866. *Clipper, 1853. *Commodore, 1763. 
Creek, 1786. 

*Destroyer, 1893. *Dock, 1671; *Docker, 
1899. *Dreadnought, 1906. Drift-ice, 1866. 

*Ferry, *Ferry-boat, 1786. Fin, Fin-keel, 
1889. 

*Ice-berg, 1857; Ice-boat, 1879; Ice-field, 

866 


*Ketch, 1666. 

Launch, 1890. Lifeboat, 1801. 

*Midshipman, 1785. *Monitor, 1864. 

Pack, Packice, 1866. *Packetboat or 
Paquebot, 1634. Pier, 1862. 


*Vulcanisation, 





*Schooner, 1800. *Skiff, 1851. Skipper, 





1653. Slip, Slipway, 1903. *Sloop, 1752, 
*Smack, c. 1750. *Smuggler or Smogler, 1779, 
Spinnaker, 1878. State-room, 1833. *Station 
(naval), 1801. *Steamboat, *Steamer, Steam- 
yacht, 1829. *Steward, c. 1820. 

*Tonnage, 1656. Tramp (steamer), 1903, 

*W ater-ballast, 1855. *Wharf, 1833. 

*Yacht: see under Outdoor Sports. Yaw, 
1848. 


9. Land Transport, Travel, ete. 


*Block-system (railway), 1874.  *Bogie, 
1843. *Break (vehicle), 1830. *Brougham, 
1853. *Buggy, 1809. 


*Cab, Cabman, 1850, *Car, 1873. Coach: 
See under Outdoor Sports, also Mail-coach. 

Dining-car, 1873. *Dog-cart, 1860. *Drag 
(vehicle), 1859. Drive, Driver, Driving, 183%, 

*Express, 1849, 

*Four-in-hand, 1816. 

Gig or Gigue (vehicle), 1815. 

Limited (train), 1874. *Lorry or Lori, 1917. 

*Mail-coach, 1802. *Milord (vehicle), «. 
1850. 

Pullman car, 1892. 

*Rail, *Railway, Railroad, 1817. Road- 
ster, c. 1932. 

*Sidecar, 1912. Sleeper (railway track), 
1843 ; *Sleeping-car, 1872. *Spider (vehicle), 
1877; (=dickey or boot of car), c. 1920. 
*Station (railway), 1846. *Stop (verb), 1813. 
*Sulky (vehicle), 1860. 

*Tender, 1842. *Terminus. 1842. *Tilbury 
(vehicle), 1820. *Tourist, 1816. *Train, ¢. 
1830. *Tramway, 1818, *Trolley, 1896. 

*Van, 1904. *Victoria, c. 1850. 

*Waggon or Wagon, 1653. 

Ronatp LEsiie-MELvILLe. 
(To be concluded) 


ZAAK WALTON’S ‘“‘ HONEST NAT. 

AND R. ROE”: NATHANIEL 
STRINGER (clxxviii. 276, 377).—The pre 
fatory verses to Nathaniel Stringer’s ‘ Rich 
Redivivus,’ signed ‘‘ I* W*”’ are attributed 
to Izaak Walton by Geoffrey Keynes in his 
‘The Compleat Walton,’ Nonesuch, 1929, 
pp. 600, 626, 630. The date of the book 
is there given as 1676, which agrees with 
the date given by the British Museum for 
its copy (1043. b. 57). 

The possibility of Walton’s authorship 
was first suggested by J. E. Baruey i 
‘N. and Q.,’ 58. iii. 164 (Feb. 27, 1875), who 
comments that the lines are ‘‘ signed with 
the well-known initials of the ‘ Hones 
Angler,’ who may, perhaps, have writtel 
them.’’ _ 

There is no certain evidence that I know 
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of, yet the attribution seems reasonable. 
Walton often signed his productions with 
initials, and he wrote commendatory verses 
for at least one similarly utilitarian treatise : 
‘The Merchant’s Map of Commerce,’ by 
Lewes Roberts. The diction, thought, 
metre, and generally simple, honest tone of 
the verses likewise suggest Walton: 


TO HIS FRIEND THE AUTHER ON THIS HIS 
INGENIOUS WORKE INTITULED RICH 
REDIVIVUS 


Had I the happy Genius to Endite ; 

In lofty Verse as fast as thou canst write, 

I might not then perhaps dispair to Raise 

A worthy Monument unto thy Praise, 

Phat might in Smooth and well Tun’d numbers 

Il 

spall thy pen all others doth Excell. 

But being dull I can proceed noe Higher 

Then to approve thy Labours, and Admire. 

The Magicke of thy Industry Alarms 

The silent Ghosts, who yeeld unto its Charms. 

By honest Negromancy here wee have 

Ingenious Rich raisd from his Slumbering 
Grave, 

Who though surprizd is yet Content to see 

His Art Refind, Improvd, out done by thee, 

Whose pains makes gratefull Brevity to Vye 

In these few Leaves with perspicuity : 

The whole soe short, and yet soe plainely pend, 

The dullest Brains thy Rules may Comprehend. 

The use of such rare Art & Various worth 

Deserve wholle Volummes for to sett it forth. 

It preserves secrets from the Curious Eye, 

Saves tedious pains, Releives the Memory, ~ 

And Clipps Tymes wings, for thus transcribe 
wee may : 

More in one hower, then others in a day. 

The Heavenly Seed which powerfull Preachers 


sowe 

By help of This is made more like to Growe; 
For Manna gather’d thus, Lasts many a yeare, 
Which elce too oft is lost by the treacherous 


Ear. 
Then on my frind, Reguard not Criticks Rage, 
But with thy Booke oblige our slothful Age. 
Though Envy fret and barke and disapprove, 
The Good and Just will pay Applause . ag5°- 


Several particular similarities to Walton’s 
writings are apt to strike one who reads the 
above with the idea in mind that Walton 
Was the author. The quiet joke about Rich’s 
pen, for example (in line 6), is quite in 
Walton’s vein. And the conceit of Rich, 
raised from his grave and being surprised at 
what he beholds, is likely to suggest the 
similar droll turn of Walton’s humour in 
his ‘ Life of Sanderson,’ where he says: 

I should now return to Boothby Pannel, 
where we left Dr. Hammond and Dr. Sanderson 
together, but neither can now be found there, 
for the first was in his journey to London, and 





the second seiz’d upon the day after his friend’s 
departure, and carried prisoner to Lincoln, 

Again, Walton seldom wrote anything with- 
out apologising, as the writer does here, for 
his incapacity. Compare his ‘ Elegy on 
William Cartwright,’ where he says that 
“my aims are like myself, humble and low,’’ 
and that he is “too mean to speak his 
praise ’’; or his ‘ Elegy on Donne,’ the ex- 
tremity of whose death, he says, ‘‘ may make 
such men as I write elegies.’’ Yet again, it 
would be quaintly characteristic of Walton, 
in this his old and increasingly pious age, to 
recommend a system of shorthand because it 
could be used for recording sermons. Finally, 
Walton frequently rebuked his age for its 
degeneracy, as in the ‘ Elegy on Donne’: 
“these vain days’’; ‘“‘dull age... thou 
art not only dull, but hast a curse of black 
ingratitude.”’ 

What is known of Nathaniel Stringer? And 
was there any connection between the poet, 
William Cartwright, to whom Walton wrote 
the elegy, and the William Cartwright whose 
‘Semography ’ was published in 1642 by 
Jeremiah Rich, his nephew (see the 
*D.N.B.,’ ‘Rich, Jeremiah ’) ? 

Artour M. Coon. 

Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


DIRECTORS OF THE BANK OF ENG- 

LAND (clxxix. 115, 176).—183. I can 
add a little to my friend Mr. A. H. Taytor’s 
note on Mrs. Murray. She was always called 
Madam Skinner, living in her ancestral home, 
Skinner Hall, Lydd. She was the last to use 
a sedan chair, up to the end of her life 
being carried into the church at the west 
end; the top of the chair being lifted and 
the door opened, she was escorted to her pew 
by the clerk, who at the end of the service 
took her back to the chair which waited for 
her in the basement of the tower. Her fun- 
eral was delayed in the church for over an 
hour by a heavy thunderstorm. My infor- 
mant, the son of the clerk, also said that she 
was a lady bountiful to all the poor of the 
parish. She was said to be the last of her 
family, a wealthy yeoman one. 


F. Wititram Cock. 


THE KEYS OF THE BASTILLE (clxxix. 

8, 143, 197).—According to Madame Tus- 
saud’s Official Guide and Catalogue, revised 
and brought up-to-date, July, 1936, the Exhi- 
bition only has, and had, one principal key 
of the Bastille: but Mr. J. ArpacH quotes 
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the ‘Romance of Madame Tussaud’s,’ by 
John Theodore Tussaud, 1920, p. 251, giving 
one the impression that keys are mentioned 
in the plural there. Tableau No. 8 consists 
of relics of the French Revolution, and 
includes a key to the principal gate of the 
Bastille. This was bought at the sale of a 
great historical collection at Messrs. Chin- 
nock and Galsworthy’s. A key of the Inner 
Gate was sent as a present to General Wash- 
ington and long lay on the hall table at his 
residence, Mount Vernon. This relic was 
exhibited for many years at Madame Tus- 
saud’s, set in a stone which had been 
taken from the dungeons of the famous 
fortress and prison. The stone was lost in 
the fire which destroyed Madame Tussaud’s 
in 1925, but the key was most fortunately 
recovered from the ruins _ practically 
undamaged, 

I have not seen this key, because on the 
last occasion when I went to Madame Tus- 
saud’s some years ago, I was not specially 
interested in the keys of the Bastille, and so 
did not notice the same, I have taken the 
information above from the Official Guide 
and Catalogue, and it is very good to know 
that this priceless key escaped the great fire 
of 18 March, 1925. The outline of the his- 
tory of Madame Tussaud’s records that ‘‘ in 
an hour little was left except smoke-blackened 
walls and a heaps of ruins.” 

Besides the key in Madame Tussaud’s, 
there are two in America, excluding the two 
that I made an enquiry about. These were 
the key of the Aubriot Dungeon and the key 
of the Governor’s residence, There were 
twenty-nine of these keys recently in a famous 
French museum, and there are also three in 
my possession. I should be glad to hear of 
any others that are knocking about. I was 
just working nicely on this whole matter 
when ‘‘ Hitler’s War’’ started and spoilt 
what I was doing. 

Donatp DALE. 

Cambridge. 


“MHE CAMPDEN WONDER” (clxxix. 

173, 212).—I think that you may like to 
know that your correspondent Mr. H. R. Cot- 
MAN has written to me to say that a friend of 
his has put him in touch with the series 
of seven articles on this subject which 
I contributed to my antiquarian column in 
the Evesham Journal in December, 1925- 
January, 1926. 


I should perhaps also note 
that a paper on the same subject (‘ The 





Campden Mystery’) on the same subject, js 
to be found in the T’ransactions of the Bristol 
and Gloucestershire Archaeological Society 
for 1927, by Sir F. A. Hyett. St. John 
Hankin’s ‘The Campden Wonder’ was pro 
duced as a drama at one of the London 
theatres, I should think about the year 1913 
ro I have no record at hand of the actual 
date, 


Kk. A. B. Barwnarp, 


AME . OF VENETIAN GENERAL 
WANTED (clxxix, 173), — The saying 
‘Prima Veneziani e poi Cristiani ’’ cannot 
be attributed to any Venetian General fight 
ing against the Pope, It dates from the 
early years of the seventeenth century and 
derives its origin from the dispute between 
Paul V and the Republic. I will transcrike 
a passage of John Addington Symonds re 
ferring to this question (‘ The Renaissance in 
Italy,’ chapt. x): 

Paul V assumed the tiara with the fixed 
resolve of making good the Papa] claims to 
supremacy. Between Venice and the Holy See 
numerous disputed points of jurisdiction ... 
offered this Pope opportunities of interference, 
The Venetians maintained their customary 
prerogatives and in April 1606 Paul laid them 
under interdict and excommunication, The 
Republic denied the legitimacy of this pro 
ceeding. The Doge, Leonardo Donato, issued a 
proclamation to the clergy of all degrees within 
the domain, appealing to their loyalty and 
enjoining on them the discharge of their sacer- 
dotal duties in spite of the Papal interdict. 
Only Jesuits at first disobeyed the ducal man- 
date. ... Otherwise the Venetian clergy, like 
the people, remained firm in their allegiance 
to the State. ‘We are Venetians first, 
Christians afterwards,” was a proverb dating 
from this incident. 


Elsewhere (‘ The Renaissance in Italy. The 
Fine Arts,’ chapt. vii), J. A. Symonds 
writes : 

Even as Christians, the Venetians lived a life 
separate from the rest of Italy. Their church 
claimed independence of the see of Rome, and 
the enthusiasm of St. Francis was but faintly 
felt in the lagoons. Siena in her hour of need 
dedicated herself to Madonna; Florence in the 
hour of her regeneration gave herself to 
Christ; Venice remained under the ensign of 
the leonine St. Marc. While the cities of 
Lombardy and Central Italy ran will 
revivalism and religious panics, the Venetians 
maintained their calm, and never suffered piety 
to exceed the limits of political prudence. 
There is therefore no mystical exaltation ™ 
the faith depicted by her artists. 


G. CaTALanl. 
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“MHE MAN WITH THE IRON MASK” 

(clxxix, 124; s.v. ‘Kaspar Hauser ’).— 
Mr. JaccarD affirms that the mystery of the 
Man with the Iron Mask will never be cleared 
up. May I state that the enigma has been 
completely and lucidly solved by M. Maurice 
Duvivier in his book: ‘Le Masque de Fer,’ 
Paris, 1933. 


G. CATALANT. 


HE DALAI LAMA (clxxviii. 171).—The 
title Ta-lai or Dalai ( = ocean) Lama 
dates from 1640, when it was bestowed upon 
the fifth Grand Lama of the Virtuous Order, 
the Yellow Hats, so called after the sect of 
Lamas (superior ones) founded about 1038 
by the reforming Indian monk Atisa, or 
Kali-dam-pa, had been reorganised by a 
second great reformer, the Lama Tsong- 
kha-pa. 

The Dalai Lama is accorded divine honours, 
The Tibetans hail him as Pan-ch’en Rin- 
po-ch’e, Great Treasure of Learning. What 
may be called succession is by direct rein- 
carnation. 

When the reincarnate Dalai Lama has been 
discovered, it is the way of our newspapers 
to announce that the discovery was due to 
the application of certain tests to boy babies 
whose birth followed immediately upon the 
last breath of the body formerly incarnating 
the Dalai Lama. What they do not tell us 
(if I remember aright) is the part played 
in this by the five eminent residentiary Sung- 
mas (guardians of religion, Lamaism being 
“the orthodox religion’’) at Lhasa. All 
five are required to give their inspired coun- 
sel, and in their answers must be found agree- 
ment on the identity of the boy, the name and 
appearance of his mother, the situation and 
description of the house he lives in, and par- 
ticulars of the surroundings. 

One of the five Sungmas, the State Oracle, 
Na-chung, is consulted by every Dalai Lama 
on occasion. It may be mentioned that, 
besides the Big Five at Lhasa, there are many 
Sungmas in Tibet. These mediums charge 
fees and their revelations relate to all the 
familiar affairs of life. As a rule their 
replies to questions have a Delphic ring. It 
is usual to hand a Sungma written questions, 
Without looking at them, he holds the paper 
slips over his head and gives the answers at 
an astonishing speed, an attendant Lama 
interpreting them. 

It will be recalled that Sir Francis Young- 
husband interviewed the Dalai Lama in, I 
think, 1904, and that he broadcast an account 
of this event, probably some time after 





December, 1933, in which month the body 
of the Dalai Lama died in its fifty-seventh 
year. It was with respect and admiration 
that Sir Francis spoke of the exalted ruler. 
The present incarnation was enthroned late 
in 1939 and will not actually bear temporal 
rule until he is eighteen, the head Lama of 


-Reting Lamasery being regent up to then. 


Informative books on the subject include 
L. A. Waddell’s ‘The Buddhism of Tibet’ 
(1895) and ‘Lhasa and its Mysteries’ 
(1905), Sir Francis Younghusband’s ‘ India 
and Tibet’ (1912), and Sir Charles Ball’s 
‘Tibet Past and Present’ (1925), 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


(JHARLES I’s EXECUTION: DEATH 

FROM GRIEF (clxxix. 189).—Samuel 
Fell, Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, and 
Rector of Sunningwell, near Abingdon, 
Berks (b. 1584), died in 1649 of grief at hear- 
ing of the death of H.M. King Charles I. 
Samuel Fell was the father of Dr. Fell (‘‘I 
do not like you, Dr. Fell, the reason why I 
cannot tell.’’) 

Joun Wyatt. 


The following examples from literature and 
real lifé of death from grief, are quoted by 
Gould and Pyle (‘ Anomalies and Curiosities 
of Medicine,’ 1897, p. 524). In Scott’s 
‘Guy Mannering’ Mrs. Bertram, on sud- 
denly hearing of the death of her son, is 
thrown into premature labour, followed by 
death. Deleau (Biitish Medical Journal, 
1878, ii. 381), a Paris doctor, while embracing 
his favourite daughter, who was in the last 
stage of consumption, was so overcome by 
intense grief that he fell over her corpse and 
died. Gould and Pyle remark that the truth 
of the common expression, ‘‘ died of a broken 
heart’? has in some cases been verified by 
post mortem examination, 


J. D. Roiieston, M.D. 


NGLO-SCOTTISH ANCESTRY (clxxix. 

136).—According to a pedigree on p. 51 

of Charles Kingsley’s ‘ Hereward the Wake’ 

Maldred had three sons, Cospatric, Robert 
and Uchtred. P. J. Fynmore. 


HE ARCTIC FAUNA AND FLORA OF 
THE HIMALAYAS (clxxix. 136).—It 
may interest Mr. Witt1am Harcourt-BatH 
to know that the very highest-living creatures 
found by Dr. Hingston on Mount Everest 
were tiny Attid spiders—22,000 ft. ! 
May I say that one September I took a 
species of jumping spider (Salticus scenicus) 
from a rail in Hyde Park and put her into 
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a match-box. There she staved, apart from 
occasional exercise and refreshment, till the 
following spring, when she was set free in 
the Treasury Garden, Whitehall. 


CAMERON SHORE. 


BULL-BAITING AND COCK-FIGHTING 
(clxxix. 172, 213). — Cockfighting, in 
Scotland, is prohobited by The Cruelty to 
Animals (Scotland) Act, 1895 (58 Vict. c. 13). 


Hucu 8S. GLapsToNeE. 


LAVENDER WATER (clxxix. 28, 143). — 
In ‘Northanger Abbey’ Henry Tilney 
surprises the simple-minded Catherine Mor- 
land by saying that he considers dancing to- 
gether at a ball ‘‘ an emblem of matrimony.”’ 
She protests that they are two very different 
things. He replied: 

In one respect there certainly is a difference. 
In marriage, the man is supposed to provide 
for the support of the woman; the woman to 
make the home agreeable to the man; he is to 
purvey, and she is to smile. But in dancing 
their duties are exactly changed; the agree- 
ableness, the compliance, are expected from 
him, while she furnishes the fan and the 
lavender water. That, I suppose, was the 
difference of duties which struck you, as 
rendering the conditions incapable of com- 
parison, 

From this it seems that it was usual for a 
lady to carry lavender water at a dance. It 
is still, of course, widely used as a perfume. 
‘* Vapex,’’? which used to be advertised on 
the cover of ‘ N. and Q.,’ is strongly scented 
with lavender, and chemists advise oil of 
lavender to keep off gnats and other insects 
in summer, though I cannot say that I have 
found it of much effect. 

M. H. Donps. 


AUTHORS REPEATING ANOTHER 
AUTHOR’S MISTAKE (clxxix. 9).—I 
am quite sure that the version of the 
‘ Arabian Nights’ read in our nursery had 
‘‘cream tarts with pepper in them” in 
Bedreddin’s story. It was lavishly illus- 
trated, and probably the publishers had used 
an old and out-of-copyright translation in 
order to spend more on the pictures. I re- 
member the cream tarts particularly well 
because they were quoted in another of my 
early books, Charlotte M. Yonge’s historical 
story, ‘ The Chaplet of Pearls.’ The scene of 
this was laid in France during the sixteenth- 
century wars of religion. The town in which 
the heroine lived was sacked, and she was 
believed to have been killed in the general 


massacre. 








However, she escaped and was. 


eventually traced by her friends through some 
sweetmeats which she made, of which she 
alone had the recipe. ‘The chapter which de 
scribed this was headed by the quotation from 
“The Arabian Nights,’ “cream tarts with 
pepper in them.”’ 

M. H. Donps. 


(SHIMNEY-SWEEP’S SIGN: SMOKE 

JACK (clxxix. 150).—One of these auto 
matic cooking contrivances (as described by 
CoLtoneL SourHam) called a ‘‘ smoke-jack,” 
is fixed and exhibited, in a broad inglenook 
fireplace, together with other early utensils, 
at New Place Museum, Stratford-on-Avon, 
The attached turnspit, with gravy tray, is 
large enough to roast an entire carcase of a 
sheep or pig. 

Wm. Jacecarp. 


““(YLEANLINESS IS NEXT TO GODLI 

NESS” (clxxix. 151), — Apparently 
this proverb is older than the period of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s sister Mary (1716-94), who 
married John Palmer of Torrington in 1740. 
Her ‘ Devonshire Dialogue’ was first issued 
complete in 1839. 

The saying was used by John Wesley 
(1703-91) within inverted commas, indicating 
a quotation, in his Sermon No. 93, ‘On 
Dress,’ thus: ‘‘ Cleanliness is indeed next to 
godliness.” 

Longfellow adopted it amusingly in his 
‘Golden Legend,’ v., ‘ At Foot of the Alps, 
1851’: 

If cleanliness is godliness, I fear 

A hopeless reprobate, a hardened sinner, 

Must be that Carmelite now passing near. 


Wma. JaAGGarp. 


OME ADDITIONS TO THE SLANG 

DICTIONARIES (clxxviii. 380, 462).— 

Two small amplifications seem needful at the 
last reference, 

Jack the Ripper. This wholesale killer 
figured in the Press nearly a decade later 
than date given. His eleven victims were 
murdered in the Whitechapel district between 
3 April, 1888, and Feb. 13, 1891, calling 
forth an offer of £500 reward for his capture 
(by the Lord Mayor). 

Khyber Pass. It was on 6 Jan., 1842 
that a British force consisting of 3,849 
soldiers, and a body of about twelve thousand 
camp followers, were all killed in this defile 
by Ghilzais. Only Dr. Brydone lived to tell 
the story. He escaped, together with five 
natives. This historic pass was ceded by 
treaty to the British on 8 June, 1879. 

Wa. JAGGARD. 
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“I7NIGHT OF THE RUEFUL VISAGE” 

(elxxix. 11).—This is an alternative 
rendering of a phrase which occurs in the 
original Spanish text of Cervantes, ‘ Don 
Quixote,’ i. 19, of which there appeared be- 
tween 1605 and 1909, thirty-seven different 
editions. This Spanish sentence ‘‘ El Cabal- 
lero de la triste figura ’’ is usually translated, 
I think, ‘‘ Knight of the mournful counten- 
ance.”’ 
In addition to Shelton and Jarvis, thirteen 
or fourteen other translators have conveyed 
Cervantes into English. 

Wm. Jaccarp. 


LK-LORE SONG: ‘‘ NUTS IN MAY” 

(clxxviii. 372, 411, 448).—Whatever the 
origin, I feel that many singers must accept 
this as one of what classical critics call the 
Adynata, or impossibles. One can play one 
does something one cannot really do. Songs 
and sayings often involve this kind of thing. 
In the Southern U.S.A. the expression “‘ a 
cold day in June”’ is the proverbial equiva- 
lent of ‘‘never.’”? In the U.S.A. the usual 
verse sung to a tune identical with or very 
similar to ‘‘ Nuts in May,’’ is ‘‘ Here we go 
‘round the mulberry bush,’’ but we usually 
speak of a mulberry tree. 

T. O. M. 


UT RECORDS (clxix. 46, clxx. 16).— 
The following is from The Times of 25 
Sept. 1839 :— 

A trout was lately caught in the Water of 
Wester, in this parish, which for size, we 
can confidently say, has seldom or ever been 
surpassed in this county. This king of the 
trout tribe measured no less than 3 feet in 
length, was 2 feet 2 inches in circumference at 
the thickest part, and weighed no less than 
234 Ib.!—John O’ Groats Journal. 

A. H. W. Fynmore. 

Torrington House, Berkhamsted. 

LCOHOL AS A FERTILISER (clxxix. 

85).—Information as to the observed 
effect of various drugs on growing plants will 
be found (notably in chapt. iv.) in ‘ Plant 

Autographs,’ by Sir Jagadis Chunder Bose, 
F.R.S. (Longmans, 1927). 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


EADING WHILE WALKING (clxxviii. 
408, 448, 466).—The Diary of H. Crabb 
Robinson, under 27 Dec., 1827: 

I breakfasted with the Lambs [at Enfield], and 
they then accompanied me on my way [to Lon- 
don] through the Green Lanes. J had an agree- 
able walk home, reading on the way Roper’s 
‘Life of Sir. T. More.’ 

J. P. ve C. 





The Library. 


Aristotle’s Art of Poetry, A Greek View of 
Poetry and Drama. With an _ Introduc- 
tion and explanations by W. Hamilton 
Fyfe. (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 
6s, net). 


WHEN the war is over it might be a most 

interesting enquiry how far books were 
found a practical help in getting over bad 
patches of life, to people who, at the moment, 
had nothing practical to do. Following that 
would come the enquiry, What books? Novels, 
no doubt: with some people older novels 
rather than modern ones: then biography, 
history, travel. But we should not be sur- 
prised to learn that the old classics still 
played some part in amusing and steadying 
people; and among the readers who affected 
them will certainly be some who turned to 
Aristotle. And there may be many whom 
Aristotle would suit who are not yet 
acquainted with him, For such this book 
should prove a boon. Mr. Hamilton Fyfe’s 
Introduction sets out most happily what were 
the quality and the power of that mighty 
mind which made it the centre of an influ- 
ence not yet exhausted; set up a standard 
for philosophy and science and also for 
literature which can still challenge and con- 
vict. The ‘ Poetics,’ like other works of Aris- 
totle, is not a treatise formed and fashioned, 
but a sort of lecturer’s notebook. If someone 
should maintain that it was the notebook of 
a more than usually clever student, he would 
find good grounds to show for his opinion. 
The Greeks had no word for literature;.in a 
sense, no doubt accidental, the want may per- 
haps be not too fancifully connected with a 
difference in preoccupation between Greek 
poets and many of the poets of later ages, 
who have found a name for their employment 
and its production. As Mr. Hamilton Fyfe 
puts it, ‘‘ Greek writers view all aspects of 
life and nature under moral concepts.’’ Liter- 
ary criticism, now a separate and a named 
art, has long since emancipated itself from 
such subordination. Yet, reading the 
‘ Poetics’ once again, one sees anew the 
advantage, to literature as well as to human 
thought generally, of the freshness and spon- 
taneity and matter-of-factness, so to put it, 
of the Greek recognition that, after all, the 
supreme interest in human life is human 
conduct, and human conduct judged by a 
definite ethical standard. 
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An interesting point about the ‘ Poetics’ 
which is well brought out in the Introduc- 
tion is that Aristotle is expounding not a 
theory merely spun out of his own brain but 
results he has arrived at from inductive re- 
search, from examination of plays good and 
bad as they existed to his hand. This is a 
circumstance which lends additional weight 
to his pronouncement that not in character 
but in plot lies the first requisite of a good 
play. Again, it is by the process of induc- 
tion that he comes to the conclusion that old 
stories—even when the religious aspect of the 
drama had begun to diminish—alone are fit 
material for tragedy ; new inventions, a mis- 
take. Here, we think, Mr. Fyfe misses 
an important point. A_ great tragedy 
— most of all, no doubt, if regarded 
as a religious performance, but not 
very much less so regarded as the highest 
and most significant form of art—is some- 
thing, in the strict as well as the current 
sense of the word, solemn. It should enter- 
tain, therefore, as little as maybe of the 
element of curiosity, of wonder what is to 
come next. Foreknowledge of the general 
scope and development of the action and old 
associations enhance its force, and contribute 
too to a unity of response in the spectators 
which has no little importance for ultimate 
effectiveness. On the other hand, there is 
a peculiar pleasure—and one consonant with 
“solemnity ’’—in following the treatment of 
an old theme by a fresh mind. Mr. Fyfe 
mentions Eugene O’Neill’s ‘ Mourning 
becomes Electra.’ This is a play that could 
not fail to impress the spectator who wit- 
nessed it as merely the dramatist’s invention ; 
but to those who knew familiarly the story 
of Agamemmon and Clytemnestra, of Electra 
and Orestes, its meaning was heightened and 
deepened tenfold. 

We did not find ourselves in entire agree- 
ment with the explanation of catharsis 
offered here. It is regarded-as the expulsion 
of pity and fear, an outlet which produces a 
sense of pleasurable relief, operating, the 
writer more than once suggests, as an emo- 
tional aperient. But is that actually the 
effect of witnessing ‘ Hamlet ’ or the Oedipus 
Rex? Does the audience go away joyfully 
relieved, rid for a time of pity and fear? 
Does it not, on the contrary, go away filled 
with pity and with awe, but with these en- 
nobled, given a wider range and thereby dis- 
engaged from meaner objects. Surely, in this 
matter, Aristotle would approve of our keep- 


ing to facts. A ‘‘ nervous specific ”’ provi 
ing a “ good-clearance’’ is of no use, is i 

vant, unless there is actual nervousness exi 
ing, something definite to clear away. Wh 


tators, or most of the spectators, 
Dionysia were in this condition? 
are all against it. It seems more reason 

of human nature, as themselves that whi 
is to be purified not that which is to~ 
expelled in the purification of somethi 
else. Exercise—detached, dispassionate (¢0' 


nobled by being engaged on suitable charg 
and themes—is the mode of purification. T 
catharsis is not of the medical order ; belo 
to its sense of lustratio. 
sure—though hardly pleasure to be identi 
by ‘‘imitation.’? The nature, function 
well brought out. 
—wished that some other word could h 
been found to render pipnors. 
Discussing defects in the ‘ Poetics’ 
notice taken of the religious origin of ¢ 
drama; the inadequate treatment 


that the ‘ Poetics,’ as we have it, is incom 
plete. A second book is known to hh 
existed; perhaps yet another. These k 
parts may have contained a discourse on ly 
poetry, the lack of which has made 
critics object that ‘ Poetics’ is too comf 
hensive a title for a work which deals chi 
with the drama. The incompleteness of @ 
treatise might well have been given a p 
in the main argument instead of being, | 
the phrase goes, ‘‘ relegated to a footnote.” 
The explanatory paragraphs—lively 
abounding in illustration from modern lit 
ture—could hardly, we think, for their p 
pose be bettered. The Introduction conclud 
with an excellent suggestion : 4 
Any readers who wish to “check up @ 
Aristotle’s views and to understand them 
clearly should take them singly and apply 
to examples taken from ancient and mo 
literature. They would find it a ical 
profitable recreation. ; 
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